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IT has been objected by fome, that large cities are 
very unfavourable to the progrefs of youth in lite- 
rary and fcientific purfuits. Perhaps there is fome force 
in the objection, as refpects the eftablifhment of colleges 
for the teaching of boys fuch branches of knowledge as 
are comprehended in the courfe of what is commonly 
called a liberal education. Be the fact as it may, there is 
no need of difcuffing it here. But though it mould be 
contended that the elegance of Virgil, and the correct - 
nefs of Euclid, might be beft perceived by a ftudent 
in rural folitude, or a fequeftered village, yet there are 
fome departments of learning which thrive beft in thick 
fociety, and which can be ftudied to the greateft ad- 
vantage where great numbers of them dwell together. 
This is the cafe with the Profession of Physic; the 
great practical fchools of which, both medical and chit 
rurgical, are and rauft be always found in populous 
towns and cities. 

The reafon of this will be evident to all who reflect, 
that, as both phytic and furgery are employed in re- 
moving difeafes, and reftoring rick and wounded bodies 
to health, that more difeafes and unlucky accidents 
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happen within the circle of individual obfervation, in 
a given time, in a large city, than can be expected to 
occur in any country Settlement, or lefs numerous fo- 
ciety. A ftudent, therefore, will have an opportunity 
of feeing more cafes of diftempers and wounds, and 
in greater variety, in populous places, than any where 
elfe. But this is not all, for he will alfo enjoy the 
advantage of hearing the opinions, and attending the 
practice, of fuch profeflional men as are engaged in 
imparting instruction as public lecturers, and adminif- 
tering to the infirm as public prefcribers. 

The great amount of profeflional bufinefs to be done 
in great cities, invites thither many phyficians and fur- 
geons. Some of thefe pofTefs fuch a knowledge of 
their profeflion, as that, befides making it fubfcrvient 
to private ufe, they acquire the talent of communicat- 
ing what they know to others. Whatever of fkill and 
experience, whatever of learning or invention, thefe 
public instructors have attained, will therefore be mat- 
ter of profit and instruction to the ftudent who dili- 
gently avails himfelf of the opportunities which pre- 
sent themfelve's. 

The public inftitutions in which the branches of 
medical knowledge are publicly taught in the city of 
New- York are two, the College and the Hospital. 

And, I. Concerning the Medical Establishment 
in Columbia College. 

A fchool of phyfic exifted here before the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war in 1775, and a 
considerable number of students attended the lectures of 
the profefibrs. The College, which fuffered extremely 
by the diftrefles of the war, not only had its bufinefs 
wholly interrupted for feveral years, Sustained a lofs of 
its library, mufeum, and experimental apparatus, by 
the depredations of the foldiery, and the building it»S If 
very much damaged and out of repair ; but, in addition 
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to all this, underwent a total detan'gement of its Medical 
KJlabliJhment. After the peace of 1783, the old pro- 
feffors, feparated by death or difperfion, never organ- 
ized themfelves. Some attempts were made, however, 
by enterprifing individuals, to eftablifh, under the fanc- 
tion or influence of the College, a plan of Medical 
Inftruction. Some progrefs was made in it, and the 
utility of fuch an inftitution became fo apparent, that 
a project, darted by the Members of the Medical So- 
ciety, and propofed by them to the Truftees of the Col- 
lege, was, in the year 1792, carried into effect, fo far 
as related to the organization of a Medical Eftablifh- 
inent in the College. The particulars of that arrange- 
ment, and the ftate of learning under it, as they flood 
in the year 1794, may be feen in Profeffor Mitchill's 
printed report, fubmitted to the Regents of the Uni- 
verfity, and to the Legiflature, at that time. Some 
alterations have occurred, by death, removal, &c. fince 
that publication was made. The general fcope and 
tendency of thefe has been to effect a more perfect dif- 
tribution of fubjects and matter among the profeffors, 
and to favour economy of money and time among the 
ifudents. This collegiate eftablifhment is called the 
Faculty of Phyjic. It confiffs of a Dean and' five Pro- 
feffors; to wit, a Profefforof Chemiftry and Natural 
Hiftofy, a Profeflbr of Anatomy and Surgery, a Pro- 
feffor of the Theory and Practice of Phyfic, a Profef- 
ibr of Midwifery, and a Profeffor of Materia Medica 
and Botany. 

The Dean is a Medical Truftee of the College, who 
forms ah eafy mode of communication between the 
Faculty and the'Truftees : he is Chairman of the Board 
of Medical Profeffors; figns their folenin and public 
acts; fummons the members to attend meetings; and, 
although not a Profeffor, is one of the examiners of 
candidates for degrees. At pre fer.t the Dean of the 
Faculty is SaMu-el Bard, M. D. . 
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i. Mr. Mitchill, the Profeflbr of Chemiftry, Na- 
tunil Hiftory, &c. adopts the Antiphlogistic Sys- 
tem. In difcufling the fubjects of his courfe he pro- 
ceeds very much after the manner in which they are 
arranged in the Table of Nomenclature agreed upon 
by the French Academicians. In this he has made 
fome innovations, as the improving and progrefling 
condition of fcience feemed to require. The lectures 
are drawn up and delivered in fuch a manner, that the 
examination of each particular fubftance, involves both 
its natural and chemical hiftory; a method more per- 
fpicuous and agreeable than the arrangement of them 
under different heads. A Syllabus and a Nomenclature 
have been publifhed by the Profeflbr, for the informa- 
tion of the ftudents and the public As the courfe 
comprizes not only the clafTifkation and arrangement of 
natural bodies, but alfo treats of a great variety of facts, 
which form the bafis of fcientific Medicine, rational 
and experimental Agriculture, and the application of 
thefe fundamental truths, as principles to explain ufeful 
Arts and Manufactures, the importance of the Pro- 
feiTorfhip will be readily perceived. The doctrines do- 
Iivered are fubftantiated by experiments \ and the fub- 
jeets under consideration are elucidated by Jpecimens. 

This courfe is an undergraduate courfe for the {In- 
dents of phyfic, but not for the other ftudents of the 
College. Ordinary ftudents being not required by the 
ftatutes to attend it, feldom think it worth their while 
to do fo. The clafs, therefore, confifts chiefly of me- 
dical gentlemen. Any other perfon who wifhes to at- 
tend the lectures, may have admiftion upon the moft 
free and liberal terms, without becoming a ftudent on 
the eftablifhment, or being fubjected to the taftcs, ex- 
ercifes, and difcipline of regular alumni of the College. 

2. The Anatomical Chair is filled by ProfefTor 
Wright Post. He commences with a compendious 
Hiftory of Anatomy, from the earlieft ages to the pre- 
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fent period-, after which, the firft object is to take a 
general view of the principal materials of which the 
body is compofed; endeavouring to explain the ufe of 
each, and the manner of connection, fo as to give a 
general idea of the animal economy : he then proceeds, 
with more accuracy, to the more particular branches of 
anatomy, by firft explaining the ftructure of the different 
organs, and afterwards investigating their functions. In 
profecuting this inquiry, the body is divided into the 
following fyftems: i. The OfTeous; 2. Mufcular; 3. 
Vafcular; 4. Chylopoetic; 5. Secretory •, 6. Nervous; 
7. Refpiratory; 8. Connecting and Communicating; 
9. Defenfive; 10. Genital. Under one or other of 
thefe heads, every part of the human body may be 
naturally arranged; and this divifion is preferred to the 
one in common ufe, as being equally expreffive and 
more ccmprehenfive. 

The ftructure and functions of the different organs 
in their natural ftate being underftood, an attempt is 
made to explain the changes they undergo by difeafe. 
In this inveftigation, it is not confidered fufficient 
barely to mention the appearances which are exhibited 
upon direction, and to explain the manner of their 
production, which, ftrictly fpeaking, would be all that 
Pathology implies, but alfo to point out the fymptcms 
which characterife each individual difeafe, and recom- 
mend fuch treatment as, from experience, has been 
found moll: beneficial. This is not all : through all the 
lectures a conftant application of the knowledge ac- 
quired in anatomy is kept in view, as conducive to the 
cure of difeafes, efpecially fuch as require manuel 
operation. So that a courfe of Anatomy, as taught 
in Columbia College, has incorporated with it, a fyftem 
of the Theory and Practice of Surgery. 

It may not be unintereiting to fome to be informed 
of the particular advantages which the School of Ana- 
tomy in Columbia College affords. The Profeffor has 
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been at considerable pains to eftablim an Anatomicr/ 
tvlufeum, and for this purpofe he has made two vifits 
to Europe -, the tart exprefsly to colled anatomical pre- 
parations •, and what a twelvemonth of labour and in- 
durtry could obtain, is now exhibited in Columbia 
College. In this collection, the intimate ftructure of 
all the important organs in the body is made manifeft 
and confpicuous-, fo that where defcription fails to 
give clear conceptions, the eye makes up the deficiency, 
and communicates to the mind a juft and accurate 
knowledge. The advantages of preparations in a 
courfe of anatomical lectures are fo obvious, that any 
obfervations tending to mow their utility are quite 
unneceiTary. It is fufficient to add, that without fuch 
aid it is impoflible for any teacher to convey precife 
ideas of the rtruclure of the animal body. 

3. The Theory and Practice of Phyfic form one 
courfe of lectures, and are taught by W. Hamersley, 
M. D. The object of thefe lectures is to defcribe the 
different functions of the living body in health, and 
the changes which they undergo in difeafes. In the 
fir ft part the Profeffor enters into a general view of na- 
tural caufes and civil inftitutions, in fo far as they kn- 
fibly influence human health : the nature and properties 
of the different parts of the human fyftem become the 
next object of his confederation; of thefe the pheno- 
mena of the nervous fyrtem in health and difeafe — the 
nature and properties of the blood — the functions of 
circulation and refpiration — their connection with the 
production of animal heat— the formation of the voice, 
fpeech, &c— the digeftion of the food — 'its affimilation 
into blood — -the nature of the perfpirable matter, and 
the properties of other fecreted fluids, are particularly 
difcufled and investigated. In the fecond part he treats 
of thofe difeafes which moft frequently occur, and 
particularly fuch. as are mod: incident to the climate of 
America. The various kinds of febrile difeafes, to- 
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petKer with thofe generally denominated inflammatory, 
are chiefly the fubject of inquiry. In the arrangement 
of thefe an attempt is made to clafs them according to 
their evident exciting caufes, as they arife fingly or 
conjointly from bad air, improper aliment, or perfpi- 
rable matter retained or abforbed into the fyftem. From 
this view of the fubject he is led to believe, that the 
caufes of thefe difeafes, thus varioufly applied, may 
not only explain their variety of effects, but that there 
exifts a fimilar principle in each of them. ^ He pur- 
pofely waves the confederation of difeafes incident to 
pregnancy and child birth, as they more particularly 
belong to the department of midwifery. 

4. Obftetrics, of which John R. B. Rodgers, 
M. D. is ProfefTor, comprehends the Phyfiology and 
Pathology of Parturition. The ProfefTor gives an ac- 
curate anatomical defcription of fuch parts as are necef- 
fary to the confederation of his courfe, and explains 
the difeafes to which thefe parts are fubject, as well as 
the general difeafes of the female fyftem — The varie- 
ties of parturition are detailed and exemplified by ma- 
chinery as well as in practice— The difeafes of the child- 
bed ftate are accurately treated of, together with the 
management of women at that time. The laft part of 
the courfe comprehends not only the difeafes to which 
children are fubject in the months but alfo thofe which 
moft generally affect them in the firft years of their 
lives. The obftetric courfe, in fhort, gives a confi- 
derable view of phyfiology, and takes in a very large 
range of the practice of phyfic. 

The utility of fuch a courfe is obvious to all, and 
efpecialiy ferviceable to medical ftudents from the coun- 
try, who rauft necelTarilv be often called on to practife 
midwifery, and ought to be well acquainted with this 
neceffary branch of education. 

5. The lectures on Botanv and Materia Medica form 
B 
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one courfe, and are delivered by David Hosack, M. D, 
In thefe lectures the ProfefTor exhibits a general view 
of the nature and functions of vegetables, with an in- 
vestigation of the relation they bear to animals in their 
growth, life, propagation of their fpecies, their dif- 
eafes, and their component materials, as inveftigated 
by chemical analyfis. 2dly. He examines the anato- 
my of the vegetable body, by the diflection of its dif- 
ferent parts. 3dly. He confiders the nature, proper- 
ties, and general ufes of the different fluids, and other 
fubftances of vegetables. This inquiry alfo comprifes 
a view of the different doctrines which have been ad- 
vanced upon the circulation of the fap in plants, and 
the manner in which they receive and convey their 
nourifhment. 4thly. He confiders, at fome length, 
the chemical analyfis of plants ; with a general view of 
the late difcoveries and improvements in the fcience of 
chemiftry, as far as connected with the theory and prin- 
ciples of vegetation. 5thly. He confiders the chemical 
analyfis of the different fubftances which are employed 
as the food of plants. This comprehends an inquiry 
into the nature of foils and manures, and an outline 
of the moft effential doctrines of agriculture. He then 
proceeds to a botanical defcription of the different com- 
ponent parts of the vegetable body, as the feed, root, 
trunk, branches, leaves; and, laftly, the organs of 
fructification, with an account of the functions of each; 
comprifing a view of the different doctrines upon the 
propagation, growth, refpiration, and fexes of plants. 
This leads him to an examination of the various fyf- 
tems which have been devifed for the arrangement or 
claflification of the vegetable kingdom; more efpeci- 
ally thofe of Tournefort, Gasrtner, Juflieu, and Lin- 
naeus ; with the improvements lately propofed by Thun- 
berg, Swartz, Gmelin, and Sir William Jones. After 
having examined thefe various fyftems of claffification, 
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he more particularly confines himfelf to the natural or- 
ders of Juflieu, and the fexual fyftem of Linnaeus, as 
beft calculated to acquire a knowledge of plants. • 

The Materia Medica, taking the term in its fulleft la- 
titude, embraces for its objects all thofe matters which 
enter into the medical treatment or cure of difeafes ; 
or, in other words, it treats of medicine, of diet, and 
of regimen. The order in which thefe feveral fubjects 
are treated is the following: — iff. All the articles of 
medicine are distributed into a certain number of claffes, 
according to their effects or operation on the human 
body ; a connection is preserved, as far as the plan pur- 
fued will admit, between the clarTes of medicines and 
the difeafes in which they are chiefly employed. 2dly. 
The general principles upon which thofe clarTes of me- 
dicine operate in producing their effects upon the fyf- 
tem are explained $ and the different theories which 
have been adopted by different writers, in accounting 
for their manner of operation, are alfo detailed. 3dly. 
The difeafes and particular circumftances in which they 
are feverally to be exhibited are pointed out. 4thly. 
The particular medicines belonging to each clafs are 
defcribed — their natural history — the changes or artifi- 
cial proceffes they undergo to render them fit for ufe — 
the dofes or quantities of each to be administered, and 
other circumftances which may govern their exhibition 
are explained. 

Under the head of Diet fome general obfervatlons 
are made upon the different kinds of food, together 
with their effects on the fyftem in health and difeafe — 
the influence of general regimen, comprising climate, 
air, exercife, fleep, cloathing, &c. is alfo introduced 
as part of this courfe of lectures, not only as it be- 
longs to the Materia Medica, but more efpecially as it 
is intended to call the attention of ftudents to a fubject 
which is too much neglected in the ordinary practice 
of medicine. 
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II. Concerning the Medical Establishment of the 
New- York Hospital. 

This fpacious, airy, and well-contrived building, is 
the receptacle of a great number of patients. The ac- 
cidents attendant on the vaft amount of bufinefs carried 
on in this populous place, by land and Water, are often 
fo ferious as to make the fufferers feek remedy and re- 
lief in the Hofpital. Sick and wounded of all forts 
that occur, arc conftantly admitted and attended in this 
House of Charity. The medical ftudent here learns 
the caufes and fymptoms of difeafes — obferves their 
various type and character — liftens to the prefcription 
of the phyficians — watches the operation of remedies 
adminiftered — and notes the event of each cafe. The 
chirurgical ftudent attends to the appearances which 
wounds, fractures, and other complaints demanding 
furgical afliftance put on — learns to afcertain the exact 
condition of things — accuftoms himfelf to judge of the 
expediency of applications — and acquires the know- 
ledge, method, and habit of performing operations, 
with the manner of dreffing and treatment afterwards. 

The Phyficians of the Hofpital, whofe practice the 
ftudents are admitted to attend, are Dr. John R. B. 
Rodgers, Samuel L. Mitchill, Efq. Dr. Elihu 
H. Smith, and Dr. David Hosack." The charge of 
the medical patients is committed to thefe four gentle- 
men, who attend the Hofpital, two and two alter- 
nately. 

The members of the furgical department, from 
whom the ftudents learn the details and operations of 
furgery, are Wright Post, Efq. Dr. Richard S. 
Kissam, Dr. Samuel Borrowe, and Dr. Valentine 
Seaman. The furgeons attend after the manner of 
the phyficians. 
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Befides the opportunities of pradUcal information 
which the ordinary bufinefs of the Hofpital affords, 
there is yet further inftr'uction to be derived from the 
lectures delivered at the bed-fide, or on the cafes of 
perfons actually fick. By an appointment of the Fa- 
culty of Phyfic in Columbia College, Dr. Rodgers 
is Clinical Lecturer in the New-York Hofpital j and 
the objects of this courfe are fuch medical cafes occur- 
ring in the Hofpital as, from their nature or importance, 
are particularly worthy the attention of the ftudents. 
Thefe are in the firft place felected by the teacher — 
regular hiftories of them are recorded, and the progrefs 
of their fymptoms daily reported in prefence of the 
ftudents. Thefe in due time become the fubject of 
lectures, in which the characteristic figns of difeafes, 
the indications of cure, the effect of remedies, and 
every circumftance relative to them are difcufled. 

In addition to all this, a handfome and well-aflbrted 
library is eftabliftied in the Hofpital. A considerable 
number of the lateft and more valuable publications 
on medical and chirurgical fubjects are already purchaf- 
ed and depofited there. To this ftudents are admitted 
upon fuch very eafy and accommodating terms, that an 
induftrious reader may, without any expence of money 
to buy books, have accefs to an elegant and inftructive 
collection of fuch as appertain to his profeffion, and 
the branches of knowledge connected with it. 

The College' and the Hofpital of New- York, as they 
are in perfect harmony, and co-operate in public- 
fpirited meafures, may be cbnficjered fairly as forming, 
upon the whole, one of the befl fchools of phyfic and fur - 
gery that ftudents can vint. 
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An ORDINANCE 

For conferring the Degree of Doctor of Medicine in 

Celumbia College. 

JDE it ordained by the Truftees of Columbia College, 
and it is hereby ordained by the authority of the fame, 
that the following fhall be the order and regulations 
for conferring the Degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
this College: — 

i. No perfon mall be admitted to an examination 
for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine until he fhall 
have attained to the age of twenty-one years. 

2. No perfon fhall have the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine conferred on him, but on the firft Tuefday 
of May, or fecond Tuefday of November. 

3. No perfon fhall be admitted as a Candidate for 
the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, unlefs he mall have 
ftudied Medicine for three years, in this or fome other 
College or Univerfity, and fhall have attended at leaft 
one complete courfe of all the Medical Lectures in this 
College, viz. Anatomy, Chemiftry, Practice of Phyfic, 
Midwifery, Materia Medica, Inftitutes of Medicine, 
Botany, Surgery, and a courfe of Clinical Lectures in 
the Hofpital of this city. 

4. Any Student of Medicine, who fhall have com- 
plied with the preceding regulations, and is defirous of 
obtaining a Degree, muft apply to the Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, at leafr three months before the ufual 
time of conferring degrees*, and, as foon as it is con- 
venient, he ihall be informed when, and at what place, 
he may be admitted to his firft examination, which 
fhall be kept fecret, unlefs the Candidate fhould acquit 
himfelf to the fatisfaction of the Faculty. 
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£;. The Candidate fhall, before the 20th of March, 
or 20th of September, write a DifTertation upon fome 
medical fubject, in the Latin, French, or Englifh lan- 
guages •, which fhall be fubmitted to the inspection and 
correction of one of the ProfefTors, who, having af- 
fixed his Perkgi, et imprimatur, and figned his name 
thereunto, the Candidate fhall be then admitted to his */ <^-* 
examination. 

6. On the firfl: of April or October, the Candidate 
fhall again fubmit to an examination, before the Fa- 
culty, on the different branches of Medicine. 

7. The Candidate, having thus far acquitted him- 
felf to the fatisfaction of the Faculty, fhall have an 
aphorifm from Hippocrates, and a medical queftion 
given him — upon the former of which he fhall write 
an eflay, and to the latter an anfvver, and fhall be ex- 
amined, upon both, on the 10th of April, or 10th of 
October, before the Faculty. 

8. If the Candidate fhall 4l4^thus far anfwered 
fatisfa&orily, he fhall have afngned him two hiftories 
of difeafts, accompanied with pertinent queftions, on 
which he fhall comment, and to which he fhall reply in 
writing; and on the 20th of April, or 20th of October, 
he fhall fubmit to be examined on them, before the 
Faculty. 

9. After the above examinations, if the Medical 
Faculty are fatisfied asto the merits of the Candidate, 
he fhall print, at his own expence, the firft- mentioned 
differtation, and fhall deliver, before the 23d of April, 
or 23d of October, to the Dean of the Faculty, twelve 
copies. 

10. On the firfl Tuefday of May, or fecond Tuef- 
day of November, he fhall be publicly examined in 
the College-hall, upon the doctrines contained in his 
Thefis; and, having acquitted himfelf to the fatisfac- 
tion of the Faculty, he fhall be admitted to the Degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. 
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fj^° The Lectures on Chemiftry, Anatomy, Thory 
and Practice of Phyfic, Midwifery, and Clinical Lec- 
tures, commence on the firft Monday in November, 
yearly, excepting that for this feafon, Dr. Mitchill, 
on account of attending the Legiflature at Albany, next 
winter, as a Member of AfTembly, will commence the 
Lectures on Chemiftry, &c. near the end of September, 

The Lectures on Botany and Materia Medica com- 
mence about the 15th of May, yearly. • 

Nezv-Tork, July 4, 1797. 
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